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This  report  of  the  Deputation  to  China  was 
read  to  the  Prudential  Committee  at  its  regular 
meeting  on  September  24,  and  was  ordered  printed 
to  facilitate  the  consideration  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations . 
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Report  of  the  Deputation  to  China,  1907,  to  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  •" 


Gentlemen  :- 

In  July,  1906,  you  appointed  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of 
New  York,  Secretary  James  L.  Barton  of  Boston,  and  Prof.  Edward  C. 
Moore  of  Cambridge,  a  Deputation,  of  which  you  named  Professor 
Moore  Chairman,  to  visit  the  missions  of  the  American  Board  in 
China,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  in  accordance  with  your  letter 
of  instructions  to  the  Deputation,  bearing  date  Dec.  4,  1906. 

Under  this  commission  Secretary  Barton  left  Boston, 
Dec.  14,  1906,  arriving  in  Shanghai  January  30,  1907.   Professor 
Moore  left  Boston  January  30,  1907,  and  arrived  in  Shanghai 
March  26.   Dr.  Warner  left  New  York  early  in  December,  1906.   But 
he  was  compelled  by  the  severe  illness  of  Mrs.  Warner  to  turn  back 
from  Port  Said  and  was  unable  to  participate  in  this  work  of  the 
deputation.  Messrs.  Moore  and  Barton  met  in  Tientsin  on  April  1, 
and  thereafter  prosecuted  their  investigation  of  every  phase  of 
the  work,  in  company,  until  the  conclusion  of  their  labors  in 
Hong  Kong  on  the  4th  of  July,  1907. 

The  Shansi  mission  was  visited  between  the  dates, 
February  18  and  March  6  ;  the  Lin  Ching  and  Pang  Chuang  Stations 
in  the  Shantung  Province,  between  March  7  and  16,  and  the  Kalgan 
Station,  between  March  19  and  27. 

The  visitation  of  the  remaining  stations  of  the  North 
China  Mission,  viz.,  Tientsin,  Peking,  Tungcho,  and  Pao-ting-fu, 
together  with  a  general  conference  in  Tungcho  of  the  entire  North 
China  Mission,  with  the  Shansi  Mission  represented,  occupied  the 
time  of  the  deputation  until  the  evening  of  April  17. 

The  time  from  April  18  to  May  9  was  occupied  by  the 
journey  to  Shanghai,  including  a  visit  to  Hankow,  and  by  attend- 
ance upon  the  sessions  of  the  China  Centenary  Missionary 
Conference  in  Shanghai,  April  25  to  May  7. 

The  period.  May  9  to  June  19,  was  given  to  the  Foochow 
Mission,  including  the  journey  to  the  Shao-wu  Station.  Here, 
also,  a  general  conference  of  this  Mission  was  held  at  the  close 
of  the  deputation's  investigation  of  the  field. 

The  remainder  of  the  time,  until  the  4th  of  July,  was 
given  to  the  South  China  Mission  with  its  two  centers  at  Hong  Kong 
and  Canton,  including  a  conference  of  the  Mission,  which  was  held 
on  July  2.   Every  station  of  the  American  Board  in  China  was 
thus  visited,  with  many  out-stations  in  various  portions  of  the 
field,  and  every  institution  of  the  Board  inspected  when  in  full 
operation.   The  deputation  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  every 
missionary  family  of  this  Board  at  that  time  on  the  field.   They 
had  prolonged  private  consultation  with  individual  missionaries 
as  well  as  v/ith  various  stations,  and,  as  above  indicated,  with 
each  mission  in  formal  session. 

Your  deputation  was  able,  also,  to  see  much  of  the  work 
and  many  of  the  institutions  which  are  being  carried  on  by  other 
Mission  Boards,  both  American  and  European,  in  those  portions  of 
the  Empire  visited.   At  the  Shanghai  Conference  we  had  an  unex- 
ampled opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  leaders  of 
every  form  of  Protestant  missionary  endeavor  in  China.   We  made 
it  our  duty  to  see,  also,  everywhere  a  good  number,  and  in  some 
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places  the  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  pastors,  preachers, 
teachers,  and  influential  laymen. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  conference  with  some  high 
officials  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  with  many  representatives, 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  of  the  United  States  Government,  as 
well  as  of  other  governments,  and  of  gentlemen  of  various  nation- 
alities engaged  in  business  in  China,  besides,  also,  editors  and 
authors,  both  Chinese  and  foreign.   We  were  permitted  to  visit 
many  of  the  Imperial  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities of  the  Empire,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  several 
of  the  pioneers  and  promoters  of  the  new  educational  movement 
in  China,  as  also  of  some  of  the  national  leaders  in  moral  reform. 
We  endeavored  to  familiarize  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  were  able, 
with  the  religious  thought  and  practices  of  the  people,  north  and 
south,  and  to  understand,  if  we  could,  the  new  movements  which  are 
in  progress  among  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faiths  of  China. 
In  order  to  accomplish  our  task,  we  traveled  within 
the  Empire  of  China  and  along  its  coasts  by  steamer  some  3600 
.miles,  by  railway  within  the  country  about  3500  miles,  and  by 
the  ordinary  Chinese  methods  of  conveyance,  as  by  cart,  mule- 


by  'rickshaw,  on  foot, 
making  a  total  of  9400 


and  in 
miles 


litter,  by  chairs  borne  by  coolies, 
native  river-boats  some  2300  miles, 
traveled  within  the  Empire. 

I.   We  desire  at  this  point  to  record  certain  general 
observations  upon  the  present  condition  of  China. 

1.   Governmental  :-From  the  side  of  the  government 
absolute  religious  toleration  obtains  in  China  except  upon  one 
point.   Pupils  and  teachers,  in  government  schools,  are  required 
periodically  to  do  homage  to  the  Confucian  tablet.   But  there 
are  cases  in  which  avowedly  Christian  teachers  in  the  government 
schools  have  been  exempted  from  the  operations  of  this  rule. 
Apart  from  this  relati'on  to  Confucianism,  the  rulers  give 
attention  to  the  religious  opinions  or  practices  of  their 
jects,  save  in  so  f ar^ as  certain  acts  of  some  Christians,  both 
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foreigners  and  Chinese,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have 
been  interpreted  by  officials  as  tending  to  remove  the  Christian 
converts  frora  the  proper  operation  of  their  own  laws,  and  from  the 
unhindered  control  of  their  own  government.   These  acts  give  rise 
to  irritation,  and,  if  persisted  in,  may  lead  to  disaster. 

The  missionaries  have  the  largest  liberty  for  the 
purchase  of  property,  for  travel,  and  for  the  opening  and  prosecu- 
tion of  Christian  work  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  though  a  petty 
official,  because  of  local  prejudice,  may  sometines  interpose 
hindrances.   The  old  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to  all  things 
foreign  is  largely  giving  place,  at  least  in  the  coast  provinces, 
to  a  receptiveness  of  the  people  toward  foreign  ideas  and 
institutions . 

Educational  :-The  greatest  example  of  the  above 
revolution  which  has  taken  place,  within  the  last 
the  sphere  of  education.   By  imperial  edict  (Sept., 
system  of  examination  in  the  Confucian  Classics  of 
"J  all  candidates  for  political  preferment  was  done  away.   Examina- 
.-—  tions  in  mathematics,  in  modern  sciences,  in  European  languages, 
-^-  and  in  general  history  and  geography  were  substituted.   This 

-has  led  to  the  organization,  throughout  the  country,  of  secondary 
.-,  and  higher  schools,  both  under  provincial  control  and  upon  private 
,2i   initiative.   For  this  sweeping  educational  revolution  there  had 
'   been  no  adequate  preparation.   The  grade  of  the  schools,  even  of 
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those  which  bear  sounding  names,  is  still  often  low,  and  the 
supply  of  properly  trained  teachers  deficient.   Thus  the  mission 
schools  have  a  great  and  unexpected  opportunity,  in  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  supply  the  need  of  the  national  schools  for 
teachers  of  the  new  learning.   There  is  universal  and  urgent 
demand  for  instruction  in  English,  which  easily  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  languages  in  the  modern  movement  in  China. 

While  this  thorough  reform  of  instruction  as  to  its  aim 
and  methods  has  been,  thus  far,  largely  exemplified  in  the  edu- 
cation of  men,  the  adoption  of  the  same  principles  is  rapidly 
affecting  the  education  of  women  as  well  and  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  women  which  are  surely  destined  to  have 
far-reaching  influence  upon  the  social  life  of  China.   This 
revolution  in  education  is  of  itself  sufficient,  if  properly 
guided,  to  accomplish  the  gradual  reorganization  of  the  whole 
Empire  of  China.   It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  of  political  agitation  is  rife  ajnong  some,  at 
least,  of  the  twenty  thousand  Chinese  students  who  are  at  present 
studying  in  foreign  lands  -  the  most  of  them  in  Japan.   This 
tendency,  together  with  the  traditional  reverence  for  the  scholar 
makes  the  student  class  at  the  present  an  element  hard  to  control 
and  dangerous  if  misguided.   For  details  concerning  the  national 
educational  movement  in  China,  and  its  relation  to  the  education 
offered  in  the  Christian  schools,  we  refer  to  the  paper  on  Educa- 
tion presented  to  the  Shanghai  Conference  and  to  the  subsequent 
discussion,  the  substance  of  which  is  published  in  the  record 
of  the  Conference. 

3.  Moral:-  The  earnestness  of  the  government  in  the 
sphere  of  moral  reform  may  be  illustrated  in  tlae  effort  which  it 
is  making  to  restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  opium.   The  decrees  are 
not  indeed  being  carried  out  with  uniform  vigor  by  the  officials 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  in  some  provinces  like  Chi-Li  and 
Fukien,  the  viceroys  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  -  a  new  thing  for  China  -  a  popular  campaign  of 
agitation  and  of  education  sustains  the  rulers  in  their  course. 
Closely  related  to  this  matter  are  also  the  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  away  with  the  custom  of  the  binding  of  the  feet 

of  vfomen. 

4.  Religions  :-  There  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  senti- 
ment especially  amomg  the  educated  classes,  against  the  worship 
of  idols.   Not  only  are  the  temples  often  grossly  neglected, 
especially  in  the  north,  but  the  cultivated  classes  both  men  and 
women  speak  publicly  against  such  worship.   The  Chinese  press, 
almost  without  exception,  speaks  in  derision  of  the  practice  of 
idol  worship.   They  use  language  which  the  missionaries  would 
never  think  of  using,  and  the  missionary  who  would  speak  of  the 
subject  finds  himself  forestalled.   Temples  have  very  frequently 
been  converted  into  schools  with  apparent  universal  approval,  the 
images  being  walled  up  in  a  dark  closet  with  the  explicit  asser- 
tions that  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  taken  away.   The  recent 
attempt,  by  decree  dated  Jan.  1907,  to  elevate  the  worship  of 
Confucius  to  the  same  rank  with  the  worship  of  heaven  and  earth, 
in  other  words,  to  make  Confucius  the  object  of  divine  honor,  is 
of  disputed  significance  among  the  cultivated  Chinese  and  seems  to 
have  made  little  impression  upon  the  people  at  large.   The  old 
religions  seem  thus  with  the  more  cultivated  classes  to  be  losing 
their  hold,  and  these  persons  have  often  nothing  to  put  in  the 
place  of  their  ancient  faith. 
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Thus,  whether  we  look  at  China  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  governmental  condition,  of  its  educational  revolution,  of 
its  struggle  for  moral  reform  or  of  its  religious  awakening,  we 
find  the  country  measurably  prepared  for  an  advance  in  every 
department  of  Christian  work. 

II.   General  Aspects  of  Missionary  Work. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  American 
Board.  We  have  four  missions  located  in  the  five  provinces  of 
Chi-Li,  Shantung,  Shansi,  Fukien  and  Kuang  Tung.   In  the  three 
northern  provinces  the  territory  for  which  each  Mission  Board  is 
responsible  has  been  carefully  delimited.   According  to  the  latest 
figures  prepared  by  the  North  China  and  Shansi  Missions  these  two 
missions  are  responsible  for  Christian  activity  among  18,500,000 
of  the  Chinese  people,  for  whom  no  other  missionary  board  is  at 
work. 

In  the  regions  occupied  by  the  two  missions  of  Foochow 
and  South  China  there  has  been  no  such  careful  marking  out  of  the 
areas  to  be  worked  by  the  agents  of  different  denominations.  But 
it  is  estimated  that  these  two  missions  are  responsible  for  a 
population  of  about  5,000,000.   This  makes  a  total  population  of 
between  twenty-three  and  twenty-five  millions  for  whose  evangeli- 
zation and  Christian  training  the  American  Board  is  responsible. 
The  fields  are  widely  separated  geographically  and  four  different 
languages  are  used  in  the  work. 

In  the  early  stages  of  missionary  work  the  general  plaji 
seems  to  have  been  to  scatter  the  missionary  forces  over  a  wide 
area.   Now,  however,  in  view  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  mis- 
sionary work,  of  the  improved  means  of  commixnication  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  growth  in  number  and  efficiency  of  the  Chinese 
Christian  leaders,  we  are  convinced  that  Christian  work  could  be 
carried  on  more  economically  and  effectively  by  the  concentration 
of  the  missionary  forces  at  strategic  centers.   Thus  the  burden  of 
the  evajigelization  is  put  more  directly  upon  trained  ijative 
agents.  Under  the  policy  thus  suggested  we  should  not  recommend  a 
great  increase  of  our  missionary  forces  in  China.   Since  questions 
relating  to  the  number  of  missionaries  required  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Empire  have  been  issued  to  the  missions  over  the 
signature  of  the  Home  Secretary,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
topic.   But  we  desire,  after  careful  investigation,  to  express 
an  opinion  that  if,  after  filling  all  vacancies  now  existing  in 
our  four  missions,  we  could  increase  our  mission  force  in  China 
within  the  next  ten  years  by  an  addition  of  ten  new  missionaries 
each  year,  our  mission  force  would  be  abundantly  equipped,  so  far 
as  the  staff  of  foreigners  on  the  field  is  concerned.  But  we 
should  certainly  recommend  that  from  among  new  appointees  who  may 
from  time  to  time  be  sent  out,  the  needs  of  the  institutions  which 
have  for  their  object  the  training  of  Chinese  Christian  workers 
should  first  be  supplied.  And  if  we  should  be  able,  in  the  next 
few  years,  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
missions,  we  should  certainly  reconmiend  that  a  large  part  of  this 
increase  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  institutions  having 
for  their  object  the  preparation  of  Chinese  Christian  workers, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  native  evangelistic  work. 

2.  Co-operation:-  We  find  in  general  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  co-operation 

in  mission  work  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  Protestant 
bodies.  The  paper  presented  to  the  Shanghai  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  Comity  and  Federation  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
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the  reading  of  the  paper  and  the  action  of  the  Conference  thereon, 
together  with  the  utterances  of  the  Conference  upon  the  topic  of 
the  Chinese  Church,  express  the  general  sentiment  of  our 
missionaries  and  our  own  sentiment  upon  this  important  topic. 

3.  Chinese  Christian  Leadership:-  In  our  own  opinion, 
the  time  is  fast  approaching,  even  if  it  is  not  already  upon  us, 
when  in  China,  as  in  Japan  and  elsewhere,  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Church  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese.   We  find  that  in  some  of  our  large  station  churches 
the  missionary  still  retains  his  position  as  pastor.   The  location 
of  the  station  church  in  some  cases  within  the  mission  compound, 
is  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to  the  development  of  native 
responsibility  and  control.   We  are  not  unaware  that  in  seme 
places  in  the  north  the  loss  in  1900  of  conspicuous  Chinese  Chris- 
tian leaders  has  retarded  the  movement  toward  Chinese  direction 

of  the  churches.  But  we  are  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the 
principle  which  is  here  involved.   In  view  of  this  principle  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  missionary  more  important 
than  this  of  the  training  and  putting  into  places  of  service  of 
Chinese  religious  leaders  properly  equipped  for  their  work. 

4.  Women's  Work:-  In  no  oriental  land  is  there  greater 
opportunity  for  influential  and  successful  women's  work  than  in 
China.  Even  under  the  restraints  and  limitations  to  which  they 
have  been  subject  women  have  exerted  great  influence  from  time 
immemorable  in  the  social  system  of  China.   In  this  respect  China 
has  always  presented  a  marked  contrast  with  other  eastern 
countries.  At  the  present  time  many  of  those  restraints  and 
limitations  are  being  removed.   The  emancipation  of  women  is  one 
of  the  watchwords  of  the  advanced  movement  in  China.   But  here 
also  the  sudden  access  of  freedom  and  the  vagueness  of  the  ideals 
which  the  leaders  sometimes  set  before  themselves,  constitute  an 
element  of  real  danger.   These  facts  create  the  conditions  and 
emphasize  the  need  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  guidance  of 
the  women's  movement  in  China  for  a  brief  time,  at  least,  on  the 
part  of  tactful  and  devoted  Christian  women  from  the  west.   The 
modesty,  reserve  and  strength  of  the  Chinese  women  have  impressed 
us  profoundly  in  all  parts  of  the  country.   The  susceptibility 

of  the  women  of  China  to  the  highest  influence  of  Christianity  is 
greater  than  the  women  of  the  west  are  prepared  to  believe  and 
greater  than  the  present  strength  of  our  women's  work  enables  us 
to  meet . 

Under  this  topic  of  women's  work  we  would  specifically 
mentiom  the  work  for  children  in  the  kindergarten.   No  educational 
instrumentality  is  more  popular  or  more  effective.   Also  we  would 
point  out  the  usefulness  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  work 
in  the  women's  station  classes  which  have  for  their  object,  first, 
the  preparation  of  women  for  church  m.embership  and  then  also  the 
discovery  of  some  who  shall  receive  further  training  as  Christian 
workers . 

5.  Not  only  is  it,  as  always,  the  duty  of  our  schools 
to  train  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
Ghristi8.n  Church  in  China,  but  also,  for  reasons  given  above,  it 
is  at  the  present,  at  all  events,  our  privilege  to  have  a  large 
part  in  the  education  of  the  men  and  wom.en  who  are  to  be  the 
leaders  within  the  next  generation  of  the  so-called  secular  move- 
ments in  China.   Already  it  is  apparent  that  the  new  national 
schools  are  not,  in  their  present  organization,  in  their  teaching 
force  or  in  their  moral  atmosphere  meeting  the  new  needs  of  China. 
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At  the  present  moment  China  requires  above  all  things,  in  its 
educational  work,  a  conservative  and  steadying  influence  which  is 
rot  a.fforded  by  the  new  schools  of  China  and  which  is  not  brought 
back  with  them  by  all  of  the  Chinese  students  who  have  been 
educated  abroad.  Npt  only  is  there  thus  a  great  need  for  the 
continuance  of  our  schools  and  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for 
their  usefulness,  but  leading  spirits  among  the  Chinese  themselves 
cherish  an  expectancy  concerning  our  schools,  that  they  will 
supply  that  which  is  lacking  in  their  own  system  and  furnish 
public  servants  of  a  character  which  at  the  present  their  schools  ^ 
are  unable  in  sufficient  niomber  to  provide.  We  therefore  RECOM-  ' 
MEND  THAT  OUR  MISSION  SCHOOLS  IN  CHINA  HAVE  THE  HEARTIEST  AND  MOST 
AMPLE  SUPPORT .  •  ' 

6.  English  in  the  Schools:-  A  liberally  educated  man 
in  China  is  expected  to  know  something  of  English.   Some  branches 
of  business  and  some  spheres  of  education  demand  an  increasingly 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  English.   The  national  schools  in  so 
far  as  they  can  command  the  teachers,  give  great  place  to  English, 
which  has  precedence  over  all  other  foreign  languages.   The 
Chinese  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  a.n  education  in  English. 
Schools  which  offer  English  instruction,  even  though  of  an 
inferior  character,  quickly  become,  in  large  degree,  if  not 
entirely,  self-supporting.   WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  GREATER  EMPHASIS  BE 
PLACED  UPON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  MISSION  SCHOOLS  OF  ALL 
GRADES' AND  THAT  ADEQUATE  CHARGES  BE  MADE  FOR  THIS  INSTRUCTION. 

We  fully,  recognize  that  many  will  seek  this  instruction  with 
purely  secular  ends  in  view.   Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  Christian  influence  over  such- persons ,  during 
the  period  of  their  education,  is  an  abundant  justification  to  the 
mission  school  for  engaging  in  this  work.   It  may  be  true  that 
thus  some  students  will  be  turned  aside  from  the  Christian 
ministry.   But  from  the  larger  number  of  students  thus  brought 
under  Christian  influence,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
attention  of  others,  and  of  men  of  a  higher  order  of  ability,  will 
be  called  to  this  distinct  form  of  Christian  service.  At  the 
same  time  the  ranks  especially  of  the  teaching  profession 
throughout  the  country  will  be  filled  with  men  who  also  have 
secured  their  training  under  Christian  influences.   It  is  certain 
that  the  Christian  ministers  of  the  Chinese  Church  who  are  to  hold 
an  honorable  leadership ^^ji  their  own  profession  and  keep  their 
profession  in  relations  of  honor  to  other  professions,  must  be  men 
who  have  had  a  thorough  education  in  all  respects,  including 
instruction  in  English. 

7.  Industrial  Work:-  Industrial  work  in  our  mission 
schools  in  China  should,  in  our  opinion,  take  the  form  only  of 
providing  the  means  whereby  indigent  students  may,  in  part  at 
least,  secure  their  education  by  their  own  exertions.   It  is 
impossible  for  mission  schools  to  go  into  expensive  types  of  in- 
dustrial training.  Neither  can  foreign  schools  teach  trades  in  a 
manner  which  will  enable  a  graduate  successfully  to  compete  with 
those  apprenticed  under  the  industrial  system  of  his  own  country. 
Technical  schools  as  such  while  they  are  in  great  demand  in  China 
at  the  present  time  would,  in  our  opinion,  require  an  expenditure 
so  great  that  it  could  not  be  met  except  by  special  gifts  and 
endowment . 

8.  Literature:-  China  is  a  country  in  which  literature 
has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  and  where  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  people  know  how  to  read,  and  this  in  spite  of 
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the  very  great  difficulty  of  the  written  language.   Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  new  intellectual  awakening  in  China  there  is  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  modern  literature  of  every  sort,  includ- 
ing discussion  of  scientific  matters,  of  politics,  economics, 
geography,  history  and  religion.   Book  stalls  are  found  on  every 
hand  and' new  publishing  houses  are  constantly  springing  up.   The 
missionaries  of  our  Board  have  an  honorable  record  in  Bible  trans- 
lation and  in  the  production  of  well-known  works  in  science, 
history  and  theology.   But  it  is  evident  at  the  present  moment  the 
opportunity  of  influencing  the  Chinese  people  through  literature 
of  every  form  is  vastly  enhanced.   A  new  and  practically  unliraited 
field  is  opened  to  those  missionaries  who  have  gifts  in  this 
direction.   The  having  a  piece  of  serious  literary  work  on  hand 
would  often  be  a  source  of  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus  to  the 
missionary  himself,  pressed  as  he  is  by  the  details  of  other  work. 

9.  Medical  Work:-  The  influence  of  medical  mission 
work  at  the  present  time  in  China  is  great.   The  people  have  con- 
fidence in  the  medical  treatment  offered  by  foreign  physicians  and 
especially  in  the  surgical  aid.   The  mission  hospitals  are  able 
more  and  more  to  support  themselves  by  the  collection  of  fees  for 
services  rendered  and  by  the  sale  of  medicines.   Foreign  medicine 
shops  under  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  are  comiion,  especially 

in  the  large  cities  and  near  the  coast.   The  keepers  of  these 
shops  do  a  certain  amount  of  medical  practice  though  often  upon  a 
basis  of  a  modicum  of  medical  education.   Untrained  Chinese  are 
setting  up  as  physicians  practising  by  western  methods.   There 
are  also  many  Chinese  physicians  who  have  had  good  training.   A 
large  proportion  of  these  are  connected  as  assistants  v;ith  the 
mission  hospitals  and  dispensaries.   Government,  municipal  and 
private  hospitals  are  springing  up.   But  the  demand  in  these  for 
trained  physicians  is  as  yet  far  greater  than  the  supply.   In 
order  to  meet  this  demand  the  attention  of  the  greater  missions 
in  China  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  establishraent  of 
central  medical  schools  of  a  high  order  for  the  training  of 
Chinese  physicians  under  Christian  influence.   Undoubtedly,  in  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  vast  Empire,  there  will  for  a  long  time 
be  a  call  for  an  increase  of  the  medical  missionary  work.   But 
without  question,  in  the  regions  in  which  our  missions  are  located 
and  where  the  modern  movement  is  in  full  tide,  there  will  be 
little  demand  for  an  increase  of  the  foreign  medical  staff.   The 
great  medical  work  will  be  in  the  training  of  Chinese  medical  men. 
When  our  schools  begin  to  turn  out  fully  trained  men  and  when 
Chinese  students  who  have  studied  abroad  return  v/ith  their  full 
medical  equipment,  these  will  be  able  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of 
their  own  country.   This  has  been  the  history  of  medical  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan.   It  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  will  be 
the  course  of  events  in  China  though  perhaps  the  progress  may 
be  more  slow. 

10.  Relation  of  the  Missionaries  to  the  Government  :- 

"The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed 
by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  recognized  as 
teaching  men  to  do  good,  and  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have 
others  do  to  them.   Hereafter,  those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach 
these  doctrines  shall  not  be  harrassed  or  persecuted  on  account  of 
their  faith.   Any  person,  whether  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
Chinese  convert,  who  according  to  these  tenets  peaceably  teaches 
and  practises  the  principles  of  Christianity,  shall  in  no  case  be 
interfered  with  or  molested."   Treaty  of  1860. 
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Treaties  between  China  and  the  western  nations  gave  a 
degree  of  foreign  protection  to  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity. 
This  established  a  state  of  things  unlike  that  which  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  any  other  country,  the  field  of  foreign  missionary 
endeavor.   Our  observation  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
clause  in  the  treaties  was  wholly  unwise  and  in  the  end  has  been 
most  injurious  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  China.   It  has 
thrown  great  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the 
Chinese  people  themselves.   It  has  led  the  latter  to  pretend 


conversion  for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage. 


The  missionary 
on  his  part  has  been  led  to  confuse  his  office  as  a  teacher  of 
religion  with  that'  of  the  representative  of  a  foreign  political 
power.   It  has  led  to  constant  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  to  repeated  interventions  on  the  part  of  missionaries 
between  the  Chinese  government  and  its  lawful  subjects.   It  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  foreign  powers  in  the  most  flagrant 
fashion  for  the  furtherance  of  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment.  It  is  a  just  cause  of  constant  and  increasing  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  and  people  as  toward  the 
missionaries.   It  has  caused  an  endeavor  which  should  have  no  aim 
but  the  teaching  of  pure  religion,  to  be  confounded  in  the  minds 
of  many  Chinese  with  the  political  schemes  of  the  so-called 
Christian  nations.   It  is  at  the  present  by  far  the  greatest 
ground  for  reproach  in  China  against  Christian  missions.   In  this 
respect  without  any  question  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have 
been  the  greatest  offenders.   France,  until  the  recent  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  country,  has  been 
the  nation  most  active  in  the  protection  of  their  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism.   It  is  deplorable  that  Protestant  missionaries 
ever  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  into  the  like  error.   The  way 
was  thus  opened  for  the  interpretation  of  any  law  suit  to  which 
a  Christian  might  be  a  party  in  the  light  of  a  case  of  religious 
persecution.   We  were  much  gratified  to  find  that  many  of  our 
missionaries  discountenance  this  practice.   A  general  sentiment 
prevails  throughout  our  missions  that  it  is  high  time  that  inter- 
vention of  any  sort,  on  the  part  of  missionaries  in  cases  involv- 
ing the  relation  of  Chinese  subjects  to  the  courts  or  to  their 
government,  should  be  altogether  discontinued.   We  believe  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  missionaries,  that  it  would  put 
their  endeavor  in  its  true  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  would  purify,  although  possibly  for  the  time 
it  would  diminish,  the  membership  of  some  of  the  Chinese  Christian 
churches  if  the  Prudential  Co:aiiittee  should  issue  a  stateaent 
upon  this  subject  to  its  missions  in  China.   WE  RECOMMEND,  THERE- 
FORE, THAT  SUCH  A  STATEMENT  BE  PREPARED. 

11.   Personal  Safety  of  Missionaries:-  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  at  the  present  missionary  life  and  property  are  in  any 
unusual  peril  in  China.   The  relations  of  our  missionaries  in  all 
parts  of  the  coiantry  to  the  representatives  of  the  government  are 
friendly  and  in  some  cases  cordial.   There  are  many  indications 
that  the  local  officials  are  generally  anxious  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing between  themselves  and  the  missionaries.   There  is  no 
danger  that  an  attempt  similar  to  that  of  1900  to  expel  foreigners 
from  the  country  will  be  made.   So  long  as  the  government  of  China 
is  what  it  is,  there  will  necessarily  be  local  disturbances  which 
mny  be  accompanied  by  loss  of  property  and  even  of  the  lives  of 
individual  missionaries.   Whatever  popular  animosity  may  appear 
from  time  to  time  against  the  missionary,  relates  to  him  as  a 
foreigner  and  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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We  find  China  as  a  nation  singularly  free  from  religious  fanati- 
cism when  compared  with  many  other  countries.   And  we  are  assured 
that  xhere  is  little  or  no  prejudice  in  China  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  such  or  against  the  missionary  as  a  teacher  of 
Christianity. 

12.   Not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal 
safety  as  for  the  sake  of  their  own  physical  and  intellectual  and 
spiritual  welfare,  we  believe  that  single  missionaries  or  single 
families  should  not  be  located  in  isolated  stations.   We  believe 
that  a  longer  and  more  effective  service  is  obtained  from  mis- 
sionaries working  in  groups  from  a  center  and  in  conjunction  with 
trained  Chinese  associates.   We  are  convinced  that  this  not  only 
conserves  the  health  and  usefulness  of  the  missionary  himself,  but 
tends  to  the  development  of  the  native  workers  and  inures  them  to 
responsibility.   By  the  policy  of  concentration,  we  get  upon  all 
mission  questions  the  judgment  of  all  the  members  of  the  station. 
Under  the  policy  of  isolation  no  co-operation  can  be  obtained 
but  individual  judgment  and  feeling  are  paramoujit . 

Especially  do  we  believe  that  the  placing  of  women 
missionaries  alone  in  isolated  stations  is  not  only  injurious  to 
the  missionaries  but  also  that  it  is  largely  futile  because  of  the 
instinctive  Chinese  vievf  of  the  proprieties  in  such  a  case. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SEPARATE  MISSIONS 

After  these  general  observations  and  recommendations  we 
will  consider  each  one  of  our  four  missions  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  visited  and  treat  of  their  conditions  and  needs  in 
detail. 
SHANSI  MISSION 

The  Shansi  Mission  is  no  longer  in  the  remote  interior. 
By  this  autumn  direct  railroad  connections  will  be  completed 
between  Taiyuan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shansi,.  and 
Peking  and  Hankow.   Taiku  will  be  only  20  miles  from  a  railway 
station  and  Fenchou-fu  less  than  two  days. 

As  the  language  of  this  province  is  Mandarin  the  same 
with  that  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shantung,  and  as 
the  distance  in  hours  from  Peking  is  less  than  that  of  Linching, 
Pang  Chuang  or  Kalgan,  it  is  natural  to  raise  the  question  why 
this  mission  should  not  now  become  a  part  of  the  North  China 
Mission. 

In  view  of  the  special  interest  taken  in  this  mission 
by  the  college  at  Oberlin  and  by  personal  friends,  WE  RECOMMEND 
THAT  FOR  THE  PRESENT  IT  REMAIN  A  SEPARATE  MISSION  BUT  THAT  IT  CON- 
TINUE TO  USE  THE  NORTH  CHINA  COLLEGES  AND  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  ITS  HELPERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

The  field  occupied  by  our  mission  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse  with  Taiku  and  Fenchou-fu,  about  60  miles  apart  as  its  two 
foci.   These  are  both  important  walled  cities  and  the  centers  of 
trade  for  a  wide  area.   In  our  judgment  these  two  places  ought  to 
be  held  as  the  stations  for  these  missions  and  the  rest  of  the 
territory  should  be  worked  as  out-stations  from  these  centers. 

It  would  be  well  to  develop  lines  of  out-stations  along 
the  two  main  roads  connecting  these  centers. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  carried  on  for  two  years  by 
Dr.  Atwood  alone,  upon  his  return  to  the  mission  1902,  is  for  its 
heroism  under  overwhelming  difficulties  and  success  of  execution 
beyond  all  praise. 

In  1900  every  missionary  of  our  Board  who  was  on  the 
field,  with  all  missionary  children,  suffered  irartyrdom,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  the  Chinese  Christians.   The  work  of 
reconstruction,  so  well  begun  by  Dr.  Atwood,  is  progressing  with 
encouraging  results.  We  found  only  three  missionary  families 
with  one  single  woman  attempting  to  hold  the  field,  a  force 
entirely  inadequate. 

Since  our  visit,  however,  we  have  learned  with  gratifi- 
cation that  the  Board  has  appointed  three  new  families  and  one 
single  woman  to  this  mission.   This  new  force  will  meet  the 
immediate  needs  provided  Dr.  Atwood  is  able  to  continue  at  his 
post  ;  if  not  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  at  once  for  another 
physician. 

The  educational  work  in  the  mission  is  just  beginning 
under  the  reconstruction.  Provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  a 
girls'  .boarding  school  at  Fenchou-fu  and  the  two  schools  at  Taiku 
should  be  strengthened.  Here,  as  in  all  of  China,  great  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  village  day-schools.   In  view  of  the  common 
language  used  in  Shansi  and  in  Peking  and  Tiang  Chou,  there  is  no 
need  of  schools  in  our  two  stations  in  Shansi  for  the  present,  at 
least,  above  the  High-School  grade.  Students,  both  boys  and 
girls,  of  college  grade  can  be  easily  sent  to  the  college  and 
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seminary  in  Chihli  for  their  higher  education.  In  the  view  above 
expressed  we  have  the  support  not  only  of  all  the  missionaries 
in  Shansi,  but  also  of  the  entire  North  China  Mission. 

If  friends  of  the  Shansi  Mission  desire  to  contribute 
for  its  educational  work,  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  THESE  FUNDS  BE  USED 
FOR  THE  ENLARGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  MISSION,  WHERE  THERE  IS  ABUNDANT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
FRUITFUL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  medical  work  of  the  mission  has  been  and  still  is  a 
source  of  great  influence  and  strength.   The  curse  of  opium  rests 
as  heavily  upon  this  province  as  upon  any  province  in  the  Empire. 
Under  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  suppress  the  sale  and  use  of 
the  drug  many  are  seeking  a  release  from  the  habit  and  are  putting 
themselves  under  the  care  of  the  missionary  physicians  for  the 
purpose.   To  meet  this  demand,  opium  refuges  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  through  these  the  influence  of  the  Christian  medical 
work  is  extending  widely  through  the  province. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  mission  cannot  proceed  to 
completion  without  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  work  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amoiont  now 
given. 

NORTH  CHINA  MISSION 

At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900,  all  of  the 
buildings  of  every  station  of  this  mission,  with  the  exception  of 
Pang  Chuang,  were  entirely  destroyed.   Indemnities  covering  all 
losses  of  property  were  received  from  the  Chinese  Government  and 
new,  commodious,  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected  at  all 
the  stations  except  at  Lintsing,  while  at  Kalgan  the  restoration 
has  been  but  partial.   Since  only  at  the  Paoting-fu  station  was 
there  any  loss  of  missionary  life,  the  restoration  of  this  mission 
has  been  much  more  rapid  and  complete  than  was  possible  in  Shansi. 
The  loss  of  life  among  the  leading  Chinese  Christians  created 
vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  which  time  only  can  fill. 

Since  1900  the  mission  has  suffered  severely  in  the 
loss  of  its  missionary  force.   Through  sickness,  old  age  and  re- 
tirement, the  missionary  body  has  met  a  net  reduction,  during  the 
period  named  of  over  25%,  in  spite  of  the  few  reinforcements  sent 
out.  There  are  also  in  the  mission,  at  the  present  time,  at  least 
six  male  missionaries  of  long  and  honorable  service  from  whom 
but  a  few  years  more  of  active  work  in  the  field  can  be  expected. 
In  the  meantime  the  work  of  the  mission  has  not  diminished  but 
increased.   It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Peking,  the  center  of 
this  mission,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  Empire.   At  Peking  and 
Tiong-chou,  moreover,  the  greatest  union  mission  movement  not  only 
in  China  but  in  all  the  world,  has  its  centre.   These  facts  give 
to  the  work  of  this  mission  unusual  significance  and  demand  that 
our  mission  forces  there  be  kept  good  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
qioality. 

WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  AT  LEAST  FOUR  NEW  MISSIONARY  FAMILIES 
BE  APPOINTED  TO  THIS  MISSION  AS  SOON  AS  THE  PROPER  MEN  CAN  BE 
FOUND,  with  the  understEinding  that  other  families  be  appointed  as 
the  finances  of  the  Board  will  warrant.  WE  ALSO  RECOMMEND  THAT  TO 
MEET  THE  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  WORK  OF  THIS  MISSION 
SINGLE  WOMEN  BE  SENT  OUT  AT  ONCE  WHILE  THE  NUMBER  NOW  ON  THE  FIELD 
SHOULD  BE  KEPT  GOOD.   This  need  will  not  seem  to  be  overstated 
when  we  remember  that  the  North  China  Mission  ministers  to  some 
18,000,000  people  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 
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CO-OPERATION.   Of  the  Union  work  in  this  mission 
already  alluded  to,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  with  too  much 
approbation.   This  union  has  been  consumiaated  between  the  missions 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Presbyterian  and 
the  American  Board.   This  union  covers  the  theological  seminary 
which  occupies  the  Presbyterian  plant  in  Peking  ;  the  medical 
college  which  occupies  a  building  provided  through  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  collegiate  institution  for  boys  which  oc- 
cupies the  plant  of  the  American  Board  at  Tung-chou ;  and  the 
college  for  girls  which  occupies  the  plant  of  the  American  Board 
in  Peking.   In  the  case  of  the  institutions  named,  the  mission 
work  is  in  full  and  successful  operation. 

In  addition  to  these,  union  work  has  already  begun  in 
the  training  of  Bible  women  in  connection  with  the  American  Board 
Bridgman  school  in  Peking,  and  plans  have  been  drawn  up  and  agreed 
to  for  a  union  medical  college  for  women  to  occupy  the  plant  of 
the  American  Methodist  Mission  at  Peking.   In  the  two  medical  in- 
stitutions, the  American  Methodist  Mission  heartily  joins. 

The  ultimate  authority  for  these  union  institutions  is 
vested  in  the  several  mission  boards  represented  in  the  union.  The 
local  administration  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers  elected  by 
the  co-operating  missions  on  the  field.   In  each  case  the  Boards 
providing  the  plant  are  responsible  for  the  equipment  of  their 
several  schools. 

This  places  upon  the  American  Board  the  responsibility 
for  the  plant  and  equipment  of  North  China  College,  at  Tung-chou, 
the  Girls'  College  and  the  Bible  Woman's  Training  School  in 
Peking.   WE  CORDIALLY  RECOMMEND  THAT  EFFORT  BE  MADE  TO  SECURE  AN 
ENDOWMENT  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  $200,000  FOR  THE  BOYS'  COLLEGE  AND  HALF 
OF  THAT  SUM  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  COLLEGE. 

This  spirit  of  union  appears  again  in  the  mission  of  ' 
the  Paoting-fu  Station,  where  the  American  Board  and  the  American 
Presbyterians  unite  in  their  boarding  school  for  girls  and  also  in 
the  medical  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK.  Under  this  head  we  need  not  repeat 
what  has  been  said  above  but  there  are  certain  specific  items 
calling  for  special  mention.   The  educational  institutions  of  this 
mission  being  located  at  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  have  unusual 
opportunity  to  influence  those  in  authority.   Hitherto  the  North 
China  College  has  been  slow  in  approaching  the  basis  of  self- 
support.   The  time  has  passed  when  any  missionary  college  need 
shrink  from  demanding  fees  for  instruction  equal  to  those  demanded 
by  other  institutions  of  like  standing.   The  continuance  of  the 
opposite  course  fosters  the  spirit  of  mendicancy  among  our  stu-. 
dents.   To  the  North  China  College  applies  much  that  was  said 
above  upon  the  teaching  of  English.   That  men  should  be  trained  in 
the  proper  use  of  their  own  language  needs  no  argument  ;  but  they 
must  be  trained  in  English  also  in  order  to  sustain  their  position 
as  educated  men  in  China,  as  things  now  are. 

WE  THEREFORE  RECOMMEND  THAT  FULL  COURSES  OF  ENGLISH  BE 
OFFERED  AND  CORRESPONDING  FEES  BE  CHARGED  IN  THE  NORTH  CHINA 
COLLEGE.   WE  ALSO  RECOMlvIEND  THAT  EFFORT  BE  MADE  TO  SECURE  PERMA- 
NENT SCHOLARSHIPS  WITH  WHICH  TO  AID  DESERVING  STUDENTS,  ESPECIALLY 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE. 

Two  of  our  missionaries  who  hold  prominent  places  in 
this  educational  work,  are  engaged  in  Bible  translation  and  other 
literary  occupations.   This  together  with  the  increase  of  the 
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teaching  staff  made  necessary  by  the  offering  of  English  courses, 
emphasizes  the  need  of  the  reinforcement  of  the  body  of  the  col- 
lege instructors. 

EVANGELIZATION.   The  field  work  of  this  mission  is 
extensive  and  full  of  promise.   No  mission  of  our  Board  in  any 
country  has  so  wide  a  field  with  so  dense  a  population.  Railroads 
constructed  since  1900  and  others  now  in  process  of  construction 
will  facilitate  the  visitation  of  the  field  on  the  part  of  the   ,, 
missionaries.   But  the  main  reliance  of  so  vast  a  work  must  be 
more  and  more  upon  the  Chinese  pastors  and  preachers.   In  the 
organization  of  the  Peking  Home  Missionary  Society,  composed  only 
of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  churches,  we  have  an  encouraging 
indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  assume  responsi- 
bility in  the  work  of  evangelization.   A  similar  society  has  been 
organized  at  Paoting-fu  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  move- 
ment will  become  general  and  result  in  the  formation  of  one 
organization  for  the  entire  mission.   These  facts  are  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  terrible  losses  of  leading  pastors  and 
lajnnen  in  1900.   In  this  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed,  there 
have  grown  up  under  wise  direction,  strong  and  well-established 
village  churches,  some  of  them  with  excellent  plant  and  equipment. 
The  crying  need  of  this  mission,  and  one  which  the  mission  itself 
abundantly  recognizes,  is  that  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  consecrated  and  properly  trained  Chinese  pastors  and  preachers 
with  funds  sufficient  to  support  them  until  the  churches  under 
their  care  can  attain  to  self-support. 

In  North  China  and  Shansi  one  thing  attracted  our 
attention  which  seems  to  us  worthy  of  special  notice,  namely  that 
the  station  Chinese  church  was  frequently  located  within  the 
mission  compound.   There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  upon  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  to  regard  such  churches  as  peculiarly  under 
their  direction  and  control.   On  the  other  hand,  the  best  de- 
veloped mission  churches  seen  by  us  in  these  missions  and  else- 
where were  not  thus  located  but-  had  their  own  Chinese  pastors 
although  they  were  at  the  centers  of  missionary  activity.   In  our 
South  China  Mission  there  are  no  churches  within  mission  com- 
pounds. We  are  convinced  that  for  the  best  development  of  the 
strength  and  independence  of  the  Chinese  churches,  it  is  better 
that  the  church  buildings  should  not  be  upon  mission  compounds. 
Neither  is  it  wise  for  the  missionary  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  native 
church  except  as  a  temporary  expedient  and  until  a  proper  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  themselves  can  be  found. 

The  woman's  work  for  women  in  Peking  is  deserving  of  -^^ 
special  meniion  and  must  be  spoken  of  with  the  highest  approba- 
tion.  The  woman's  college  through  lectures  and  meetings  for 
discussion  of  current  topics  has  been  made  the  center  of  a  work 
for  women  of  the  higher  classes.   This  has  brought  the  women  of 
the  station  into  close  and  friendly  relations  with  Chinese  women 
of  high  rank  and  great  influence  in  official  circles.   In  this, 
missionary  women  have  always  appeared  as  missionaries  and  Chris- 
tian teachers  and  Chinese  women  of  high  station,  not  Christian, 
have  recognized  the  pre-eminence  of  our  missionaries  in  all  work 
for  the  advancement  of  their  sex  and  have  publicly  referred  to 
them  as  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  China. 

TIENTSIN.   The  sale,  upon  favorable  terms,  of  the  old 
compound  within  the  foreign  concession  has  made  it  possible  to 
purchase  an  excellent  property  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  native 
population  and  in  a  region  of  the  city  where  there  is  no  other 
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Christian  work.   The  withdrawal  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  from  its  former 
work  in  Tientsin  leaves  the  work  for  women  here  entirely  iin- 
provided  for.   This  creates  an  emergency  in  the  Tientsin  Station 
requiring  immediate  action.   The  girls'  school  building  about  to 
be  begun  cannot  be  erected  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.   Unless 
the  W.  B.  M.  is  ready  soon  to  take  up  this  work,  WE  RECOIvtMEND  THAT 
NEGOTIATIONS  BE  OPENED  Y/ITH  THE  WOMAN'S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
OF  THE  METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  WHO  HAVE  MDE  A  SPECIFIC 
REQUEST  IN  WRITING  THAT  THE  DEPUTATION  REPORT  A  POSSIBLE  OPENING 
SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHINA  FOR  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  WOMAN'S 
WORK  TO  BE  SUPPORTED. BY  THEM  BUT  UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BOARD. 

In  case  the  W.  B.  M.  is  prepared  to  take  up  this  work 
in  Tientsin  and  in  case  none  of  the  Congregational  Woman's  Boards 
will  assume  the  expense  involved  in  reopening  the  work  for  women 
in  Fenchou-fu,  Shansi,  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  THIS  WORK  BE  COMMENDED  TO 
THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST 
PROTESTANT  CHURCH  ABOVE  NAMED. 

KALGAN.   In  the  catastrophe  of  1900,  the  entire  mission 
plant  at  Kalgan  was  destroyed  and  the  missionaries  themselves 
escaped  only  by  a  perilous  flight  across  the  Mongolian  plains  and 
desert  into  Siberia.   Under  the  present  financial  stress  as  well 
as  in  the  face  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  suitable  men 
adequately  to  reinforce  the  other  stations  of  the  North  China 
Mission,  the  Prudential  Committee  has  long  been  in  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  transfer  the  Kalgan  Station  to  the  care  of 
some  other  missionary  society.   During  these  years  there  has  grown 
up  a  misunderstanding  between  the  mission  and  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee upon  the  point  here  in  debate.   Pending  the  settlement  of 
the  question  and  to  provide  for  the  missionaries  on  the  ground, 
two  houses  have  been  built  out  of  the  Kalgan  indemnity  fund  and  a 
dispensary  has  been  constructed  and  paid  for  from  the  same  fund. 
A  school  building  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  a  chapel  and  also 
servants'  quarters  have  been  erected  and  charged  to  the  Kalgan 
indemnity  account.   In  addition  to  the  two  compounds  upon  which 
the  above  named  buildings  stand,  the  Board  owns  a  compound 
suitable  for  a  mission  hospital. 

To  the  present  time  the  Prudential  Committee  has 
steadily  and  consistently  declined  to  increase  the  missionary 
staff  of  the  station  although  deploring  the  isolation  in  which  the 
two  families  and,  lately,  the  one  remaining  missionary  family  was 
left.   The  reason  for  this  declination  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  was  convinced  that  it  could  not  in  justice  to 
its  obligations  to  the  other  fields  of  the  mission,  place  this 
station  upon  the  footing  upon  which  it  ought  to  be  placed,  were  it 
to  be  definitely  continued  as  one  of  the  fully  equipped  stations 
of  the  North  China  Mission. 

We  must  recur  to  the  general  principle  which  our  obser- 
vations in  China  seem  to  sustain,  namely,  that  concentration  of 
the  forces  at  our  disposal  and  of  the  money  which  we  can  command 
upon  the  greater  stations  of  the  mission,  is  the  true  policy  in 
the  interest  of  both  economy  and  efficiency.   Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  at  Kalgan 
can  be  passed  over  to  another  missionary  organization  in  which  we 
have  confidence  and  under  whose  care  we  believe  the  Christian 
interest  which  has  been  fostered  by  our  own  missionaries  through 
the  faithful  service  of  42  years,  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 
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We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  passing  over  of  a 
mission  station  or  field  to  another  Christian  organization  londer 
such  circumstances  is  not  a  retreat  for  the  missionary  cause  or 
the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  interest  of  those  for  whom  our 
missionaries  have  worked. 

We  earnestly  wish  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
Board  justified  us  in  holding  a  field  which  has  been  so  long 
connected  with  our  North  China  Mission  and  which  we  believe  has 
promise  for  the  future.  Yet  we  feel  constrained  in  view  of  all 
the  circiraistances  TO  RECOMMEND  THAT  NEGOTIATIONS  BE  OPENED  WITH 
MR.  A.  KARLSSON  OF  THE  SWEDISH  HOLINESS  UNION,  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 
CHINA  INLAND  MISSION,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ASCERTAINING  WHETHER  HIS 
SOCIETY  WILL  TAKE  OVER  THE  WORK  WHICH  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  HAS 
PROSECUTED  IN  THE  KALGAN  FIELD.   In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Karlsson 
we  were  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
if  the  matter  were  laid  before  his  society,  it  would  receive 
favorable  consideration.   The  Swedish  Union  is  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tensive and,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  a  successful  missionary 
work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  of  Shansi,  upon  the 
western  border  of  the  Kalgan  district.   Mr.  Xarlsson  is  the  head 
of  the  Swedish  Mission.   Our  conferences  with  him  impressed  us 
most  favorably  both  as  to  his  ability  and  spirit. 

In  case  the  Swedish  Mission  is  ready  to  undertake  this 
work,  WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  MISSION  BE  ALLOWED  THE 
USE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  IN  KALGAN,  FREE  OF  RENT, 
(THEY  TO  KEEP  THE  PROPERTY  IN  REPAIR)  SO  LONG  AS  THE  MISSION 
CONDUCTS  THE  WORK  THERE  IN  A  MANNER  SATISFACTORY  TO  US. 

WE  WOULD  ALSO  RECOMMEND  THAT  MR.  SPRAGUE  WHO  HAS  SERVED 
THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  IN  KALGAN  FOR  OVER  33  YEARS  AND  WHO  SINCE  THE 
RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERTS,  HAS  BEEN  ALONE  IN  THE  FIELD,  BE  CON- 
TINUED AT  KALGAN,  IF  HE  SO  DESIRES,  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BOARD  SO  LONG  AS  HE  REMAINS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  BOARD.. 

This  conclusion  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  judgment  of 
the  North  China  Mission  as  expressed  to  us  in  the  meeting  of  the 
mission.   The  North  China  Mission  was  unwilling  to  discuss  with  us 
the  merits  of  the  plan  of  concentration  if  it  involved  the  passing 
over  to  another  mission  of  the  Kalgan  station.   They  seemed  to  be 
willing  for  the  present  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the  7  stations 
as  now  manned  and  supported  in  the  hope  that  adequate  reinforce- 
ments and  support  for  them  all  would  be  soon  provided.   This 
policy  we  deem  entails  unnecessary  hardships  to  the  men  and  women 
now  in  the  field  and  if  adopted  by  the  Prudential  Committee  would 
involve  in  the  near  future,  an  increase  in  our  staff  in  the  North 
China  Mission,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  which  we  see  no  present 
prospect . 

We  can  but  admire  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  mani- 
fested by  the  mission  in  order  to  retain  this  station;  but  we 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  causing  the  whole  work  to  suffer 
under  what  promises  to  be  a  continuance  over  an  indefinite  period 
of  years  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

The  alternative,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  that  the 
Kalgan  Station  be  continued  as  in  the  last  few  years  but  either 
that  it  should  at  once  be  reinforced  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two 
families  and  two  single  women  over  and  above  the  number  of  re- 
cruits already  recommended,  or  else  that  effort  should  be  made  to 
put  the  work  under  the  care  of  another  board  as  above  suggested. 
Personal  conference  with  various  missionaries  of  the  mission, 
including  Mr.  Sprague,  indicate  that  in  their  judgment  the  present 
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situation  at  Kalgan  is  an  impossible  one  and  that  it  must  be 
terminated. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  our  42  years  of  labor  at  Kalgan,  the  report  made  by  the 
station  this  year  shows  6  preachers  unordained,  2  teachers,  2 
other  native  helpers  with  6  places  for  regular  meetings,  and  one 
organized  church  with  230  communicants  and  with  an  average  attend- 
ance at  all  the  preaching  places  of  66  persons.   There  are  44  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  entire  station  and  the  same  number  under 
instruction  in  the  3  schools  of  the  station.   The  total  amount 
given  last  year  by  the  Chinese  Christians  for  Christian  work  and 
for  education  was  $44.58.   It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  amount 
of  reinforcement  necessary  to  make  Kalgan  properly  tenable  as  a 
station  should  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Board  be  placed 
in  a  field  where  the  results  of  the  labor  have  been  so  small  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  achieved,  for  example,  by  a  very  small 
force  under  far  more  unfavorable  conditions  at  Lintsing. 

LINTSING  STATION.   Lintsing  also  was  destroyed  in  1900 
and  the  mission  houses  have  not  been  rebuilt  except  one  residence 
of  a  temporary  character  and  a  small  chapel.   For  some  years  this 
station  was  operated  from  Pang  Chuang,  50  miles  distant.   Here 
also  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  mission  have  been  long  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  Lintsing  should  be  continued  as  a  station 
or  the  work  of  the  entire  field  should  be  concentrated  at  Pang 
Chuang. 

Lintsing  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  said  to  be  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  China.   It  is  estimated 
by  the  North  China  missionaries  that  there  are  3,500,000  people  in 
the  Lintsing  field,  lying  close  at  hand  and  for  whom  no  other 
Board  is  at  work.   The  station  of  Pang  Chuang  is  50  miles  away 
connected  only  by  a  cart-road  across  the  plain,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion, in  a  field  rightfully  belonging  to  it,  of  4,000,000,   In 
contrast  with  this  the  population  of  the  Kalgan  station  is  placed 
at  2,000,000,  the  most  of  whom  are  very  widely  scattered  with  the 
nearest  outstation  some  two  days'  journey  away.   Moreover,  the 
Lintsing  Station,  since  1900,  even  under  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which  attended  the  conduct  of  the  work,  has  been  the  scene 
of  most  successful  evangelistic  effort.   At  present  on  the  ground 
are  one  missionary  family  and  one  single  woman,  a  physician,  all 
recently  appointed  to  the  mission.   This  station  could,  for  the 
present,  be  put  upon  a  proper  basis,  by  the  addition  to  this  fresh 
and  effective  force,  of  one  missionary  family  and  one  single 
woman.   In  order  to  provide  for  this  increased  missionary  force  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  at  once  two  new  missionary  houses,  one 
of  them  for  the  single  women,  and  to  wall  in  the  old  compound. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  funds  from  the  Chinese  indemnity 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.   WE  THEREFORE  RECOMMEND  THAT 
THE  LINTSING  STATION  BE  REOPENED  ;  THAT  A  NESf  FAMILY  AND  SINGLE 
WOMAN  BE  SOUGHT  FOR  THIS  STATION  AND  THE  BUILDINGS  ABOVE  INDICATED 
BE  AUTHORIZED  SO  SOON  AS  THE  MISSION  SHALL  CALL  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

As  directly  bearing  upon  this  recommendation  we  here 
present  the  statistics  of  the  Lintsing  Station  for  the  year  just 
closed  as  provided  by  the  North  China  Mission.   Number  of 
outstations,  13;  population  of  field,  3,500,000;  missionaries,  3; 
native  laborers,  18;  communicants,  540;  adherents,  800;  native 
contributions,  for  Christian  work,  $100;  for  education,  $40. 

PANG  CHUANG.   The  mission  property  at  Pang  Chuang,  was 
not  destroyed  in  1900.   The  two  old  missionary  residences  are 
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in  poor  condition  and  will  require  overhauling  or  rebuilding 
before  they  are  fit  for  occupancy  by  missionary  families. 

The  immediate  and  pressing  needs  at  this  station  are 
two,  namely,  a  new  missionary  family  and  funds  to  put  up  a 
suitable  hospital  building  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  impor- 
tant and  extensive  medical  work  of  the  station.   Two  missionary 
physicians  are  already  upon  the  ground  and  have  commended  them- 
selves in  a  high  degree  both  to  the  mission  and  to  the  Chinese. 

FOOCflOW  MISSION. 

The  Foochow  Mission  is  located  wholly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Fukien.   Its  center  is  the  city  of  Foochow,  the  capital  of 
the  province  near  the  outlet  of  the  Min  river  and  midway  between 
Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.   Four  of  the  five  stations  of  this  mission 
are  either  in  the  city  of  Foochow  or  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city.   The  fifth  statiorl,  Shaowu,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  the 
northwestern  district  of  the  Fukien  province  with  its  center  at 
the  city  of  Shaowu,  the  capital  of  the  district  distant  250  miles 
up  the  valley  of  the  Min  river,  and  is  the  most  difficult  of 
access  of  all  the  stations  of  our  Board  in  China. 

Operating  from  Foochow  as  a  center,  are  missions  of  the 
American  Methodist  North  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England,  both  strong  missions  with  which  our  mission  stands  in 
the  best  relations.   There  has  been,  however,  in  this  province  no 
distinct  delimitations  of  the  fields  of  work  as  between  these 
three  missions  such  as  we  found  so  prevalent  in  the  north.   In 
fact  nowhere  in  the  south  of  China  have  such  clearly  defined 
delimitations  of  territory  been  attempted.   Under  a  general  under- 
standing between  the  missions  the  method  seems  to  work  reasonably 
satisfactorily.   It  does  not  seem  to  us,  however,  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  wisest  plan. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  our  missionaries,  the 
population  falling  to  our  mission  for  Christian  enlightenment 
numbers  nearly  if  not  quite,  5,000,000.   Fully  two— thirds  of  these 
are  in  the  portion  of  the  field  about  Foochow.   The  Foochow 
station  of  this  mission  is  the  oldest  station  of  our  Board  in 
China  under  continuous  operation.   The  province  of  which  Foochow 
is  the  capital  is  famous  for  its  connection  with  the  ancient 
learning  of  China  and  here  also  are  being  made  some  of  the  most  • 
vigorous  and  enlightened  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  new  learning.   The  largest  publishing  house  in  China, 
located  at  Shanghai,  reports  a  greater  sale  of  books  in  this 
province  than  in  all  the  rest  of  China  together. 

With  this  general  situation,  accords  the  fact  that  our 
own  institutions  of  Christian  learning  in  Foochow  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  development.   The  work  in  this  field  has  been 
made  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  language  spoken  at 
Foochow  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  differs  wholly  from  the 
language  spoken  in  any  other  part  of  China.   The  language  spoken 
at  Shaowu  is  again  a  dialect  by  itself,  while  within  the  radius  of 
the  Shaowu  field  a  number  of  different  dialects  occur.   Within  the 
whole  province,  the  Mandarin,  which  throughout  northern  and  middle 
China  is  the  common  means  of  communication,  is  unknown  except  as 
the  language  of  the  schools. 

SHAOWU.   The  Shaowu  field  is  separated  from  Foochow  by 
great  ranges  of  mountains.   There  are  no  means  of  communication 
except  the  Min  river,  Vifhich,  at  many  seasons  of  the  year,  is  dif- 
ficult of  navigation,  and  mere  foot-paths  leading  along  its  shores 
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and  over  the  mo;xiitains .   The  missionaries  usually  allow  from  15  to 
20  days  for  the  250  miles'  journey  up  to  Shaowu  from  Foochow. 

Under  conditions  of  lonusual  hardships,  during  the  last 
35  years,  our  missionaries  have  built  up  here  an  extensive  and 
fruitful  evangelistic  work.  Medical  and  educational  work  for  both 
sexes  are  also  in  vigorous  operation  in  the  walled  city  of  Shaowu. 
We  found- here  the  Chinese  pastors,  preachers  and  teachers  un- 
usually alert  and  aggressive  in  pushing  evangelistic  work  and 
primary  education. 

The  inaccessibility  of  the  Shaowu  Station,  the  differ- 
ence in  language  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  problems,  have  made  it 
already  practically  an  independent  mission.   The  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foochow  Mission  have  never  visited  Shaowu.   The 
members  of  the  Shaowu  Station  are  seldom  present  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Foochow  Mission.   The  decisions  of  the  Shaowu  missionaries 
concerning  their  own  work  are  passed  upon  by  the  other  members  of 
the  mission  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.   Naturally  the  Shaowu  mis- 
sionaries even  when  present  are  not  in  a  position  to  exercise 
intelligent  judgment  at  the  mission  meetings,  upon  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Foochow  part  of  the  mission.   Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  question  has  long  since  been 
raised  within  the  mission  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  erect 
the  Shaowu  Station  into  an  independent  mission.   At  the  present 
time  all  the  members  of  the  mission  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  be  done,  provided  the  new  mission  can  be  sufficiently 
strengthened.   Perforce  Shaowu  is  at  the  present  time  essentially 
an  independent  mission  compelled  to  carry  on  all  the  functions  of 
a  mission  within  its  own  borders  including  the  training  of  its 
teachers  and  preachers.   Action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  erect- 
ing Shaowu  into  an  independent  mission,  would  be  merely  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  condition  that  already  exists  and  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  But  such  formal  action  would  relieve  the 
members  of  these  two  sections  of  the  mission  from  some  embarrass- 
ments.  It  would  place  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  both 
fields  upon  the  parties  who  are  now  compelled  to  make  practically 
independent  desisions.   This  would  formally  put  the  control  of  the 
Shaowu  force  within  the  Shaowu  field  and  of  the  Foochow  force 
within  the  Foochow  field,  with  only  such  appeal  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  as  is  common  in  all  cases. 

The  present  force  in  Shaowu  consists  of  two  clerical 
missionaries,  both  without  wives,  one  of  whom  has  been  in  the 
station  35  years,  one  male  physician  and  wife  and  three  single 
women,  one  of  whom  is  a  physiciaji.  Under  present  conditions  this 
small  force  is  compelled  to  carry  on  two  hospitals  and  the  train- 
ing of  their  own  hospital  assistants,  also  the  training  of  the 
teachers  for  the  entire  district,  both  men  and  women,  the  training 
of  both  preachers  and  Bible  women  and  all  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  besides  the  personal  supervision 
of  some  60  native  pastors,  preachers,  teachers  and  Christian 
workers.   This  supervision  involves  much  touring  in  a  mountainous 
region  with  most  primitive  means  of  communication,  and  in  which 
the  remoter  stations  are  fully  100  miles  from  the  center.   It  is 
evident  that  this  station  must  be  reinforced  at  once,  even  if  con- 
tinued upon  the  present  basis.   Your  Deputation  v/ould  hesitate  to 
recommend  that  this  station  be  made  an  independent  mission  ixnless 
it  can  be  reinforced  and  maintained  at  a  level  of  efficiency 
comparable  with  the  greatness  of  its  opportunity  and  the  marked 
success  it  has  already  achieved.   If,  however,  the  Prudential 
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Committee  can  place  a  reinforcement  of  even  two  new  families  in 
this  field  within  a  reasonable  time,  WE  WOULD  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE 
SHAOWU  STATION  BE  CONSTITUTED  A  SEPARATE  AND  INDEPENDENT  MISSION. 

It  should,  however,  to  our  minds  be  a  condition  clearly- 
stated  that  until  still  further  reinforced  no  new  station  should 
be  opened,  but  the  missionary  families  should  be  kept  at  the 
center  and  from  this  one  center  the  entire  field  be  supervised. 

At  present  the  station  has  the  following  plant  :-  Two 
new  missionary  houses,  a  new  boys'  school  building,  a  new  girls' 
school  building  ;  funds  are  in  hand  for  completing  the  medical 
plant  for  men;  funds  are  also  in  hand  for  a  house  for  single 
women  and  a  woman's  hospital.   The  site  is  owned  for  all  of  these 
plants  and  buildings  yet  to  be  erected.   There  are  also  old 
houses,  parts  of  which  at  least  could  be  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings.  For  the  two  new  families  now  impera- 
tively needed,  two  new  houses  must  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3000  each,  including  site. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  the  other  stations  of  the 
Foochow  mission  there  occur  to  us  some  general  observations  worthy 
of  consideration.  We  were  disturbed  to  find  in  the  mission  what 
seemed  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of 
division  between  that  part  of  the  work  supported  by  the  various 
Womans'  Boards  and  that  sustained  directly  by  the  American  Board. 
This  had  lead  in  some  instances  to  the  separation  of  the  work 
supported  by  the  Woman's  Boards  from  other  work  in  the  mission,  as 
if  the  former  were  an  area  in  which  the  mission  as  such  had  no 
responsibility  and  over  which  it  had  no  power.   It  was  evident  to 
us  that  the  effects  of  this  idea  were  highly  injurious,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  must  prove  disastrous  to  the  unity  and  success  of 
the  work.   This  idea  rests,  in  our  opinion,  upon  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  the  relations  of  the  Woman's  Boards  to  the  American 
Board  as  these  relations  have  existed  from  the  beginning. 

If  a  change  in  the  mutual  relations  of  these  boards  is 
contemplated,  it  is  a  proper  matter  for  discussion  between  the 
American  Board  and  the  Woman's  Boards  and  not  for  dispute  upon 
the  mission  field. 

CONCENTRATION  AND  UNIFICATION.  When  we  reached  Foochow 
we  found  that  Dr.  Kinnear  with  money  in  hand,  was  seeking  a  site 
at  Ponasang,  a  populous  suburb  of  Foochow  city,  for  the  erection 
of  his  hospital  for  men.   The  medical  work  for  men  has  been 
located  at  Ponasang  for  some  30  years,  but  with  most  inadequate 
equipment.  At  the  same  time  we  foimd  the  medical  work  for  women 
in  Fochow  city  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Woodhull  had  outgrown  its 
present  quarters.  With  money  at  least  in  part  in  hand,  the 
mission  was  seeking  a  new  site  for  the  erection  of  proper  build- 
ings for  the  woman's  medical  work.   At  the  meeting  of  the  mission 
at  which  we  were  present,  the  mission  voted  to  establish  a  much 
needed  Bible  women's  training  school  for  the  mission  to  be  located 
in  Foochow  or  suburbs.   Hitherto  the  kindergarten  in  Foochow  has 
occupied  an  old  Chinese  house  in  connection  with  the  station 
woman's  training  school.  The  sentiment  seemed  to  prevail  that 
wherever  the  Bible  Woman's  Training  School  is  located,  the  kinder- 
garten should  be  in  close  connection  therewith.   Some  funds  were 
also  in  hand  for  a  new  kindergarten  building. 

This  presented,  what  seemed  to  us  the  unnatural  situa- 
tion in  which  the  medical  work  for  men  is  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  Foochow  College  and  Preparatory  School  for  Girls,  located 
at  Ponasang,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medical  work  for  women 
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is  immediately  under  the  shadow  of  the  Foochow  Theological  Semi- 
nary, College  and  Preparatory  School  for  Men  in  Foochow  city. 
This  situation,  which  had  grown  up  without  special  plan,  was 
recognized  by  the  mission  itself  as  an  unfortunate  one  and  it  was 
felt  by  both  the  mission  and  ourselves  that  the  present  condi- 
tions, as  above  described,  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
unification  of  the  work.  As  these  four  institutions,  namely,  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  for  men,  the  hospital  and  dispensary  for 
women,  the  Bible  Woman's  Training  School,  and  the  kindergarten  are 
all  at  this  time  seeking  new  location,  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
chance  to  place  the  entire  work  for  men  together  in  Foochow  city 
and  the  whole  work  for  women  together  in  one  location  at  Ponasang. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  such  a  change  and  centralization  of  the  work 
would  greatly  strengthen  both  departments  of  the  medical  work 
while  safeguarding  and  conducing  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  edu- 
cational work.   It  would  be  of  primary  advantage  to  the  medical 
work  for  men  to  stand  in  closer  connection  with  the  official 
classes  in  the  city  and  to  have  under  its  iminediate  care  the  large 
body  of  young  men  connected  with  our  own  schools  as  well  as  the 
larger  number  in  the  government  schools  in  the  city.   It  would  be 
of  equal  advantage  to  the  medical  work  for  women  and  for  the 
girls'  schools  af  Ponasang  to  have  these  two  departments  of  work 
closely  connected.  At  present  they  are  acre  than  two  miles  apart. 

The  mission  appointed  a  committee  to  canvass  the  whole 
matter,  including  the  amount  and  value  of  real  estate  already  in 
hand  and  that  which  must  be  purchased  in  order  to  bring  about  this 
change.   In  this  the  mission  has  the  unqualified  approval  of  the 
Deputation. 

WE  RECOJffiEND  THAT  THESE  FACTS  BE  BROUGHT  TO  THE  ATTEN- 
TION OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  AND  THAT  THEY  BE  ASKED  TO  CO-OPERATE 
WITH  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  TEE  MISSION,  IN  BRINGING-  ABOUT  THIS 
MOST  DESIRABLE  CHANGE. 

SCHOOLS.  We  found  that  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  boys  were  being  carried  on  without  proper  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  college  for  boys,  and  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  girls  and  the  woman's  station  classes  without  any  co- 
ordination whatever  with  the  higher  educational  work  for  women. 
The  attention  of  the  mission  was  called  to  this  state  of  things 
and  the  mission  appointed  two  boards  of  control,  the  one  to  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  control  and  co-ordination  of  all  the 
educational  work  for  boys  and  men  in  the  mission,  and  the  other 
to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  control  and  co-ordination  of  all 
the  educational  work  for  girls  and  women  in  the  mission.   This 
action  commands  our  hearty  approbation  and  WE  RECOMIvIEND  THAT  THE 
AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  THE  TWO  WOMAN'S  BOARDS  INTERESTED  BE  URGED  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  MISSION  IN  THIS  IMPORTANT  STEP. 


THAT  IF  THE  PROPERTY 
THE  WOMAN'S  SCHOOL  AND 
PROPERTY  OF  FOOCHOW  COLLEGE  BE 
WORK,  AN  EFFORT  AT  ONCE  BE 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  COLLEGE  SITE. 


FOOCHOW  COLLEGE.   WE  RECOMMEND 
NOW  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  Y/OMAN'S  MEDICAL  7/ORK, 
KINDERGARTEN,  ALL  CONTIGUOUS  TO  THE 
GIVEN  UP  AS  THE  LOCATION  OF  WOMAN'S 
MADE  TO.  SECURE  THE  ADDITION  OF  THIS 
The  college  is  greatly  cramped  for  room,  while  upon  two  sides, 
at  least,  the  enlargement  of  its  site  is  impossible.   The  Theolog 
ical  Seminary  is  entirely  without  a  building  and  the  college  has 
in  hand,  in  part  at  least,  funds  for  a  much-needed  new  science 
hall,  for  which  it  has  no  site.   The  college  also  greatly  needs  a 
chapel  and  library  building  and  for  all  this  additional  ground 
must  be  secured. 
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The  college  for  boys  has  done  excellent  work  in  the 
past  and  at  the  present  juncture  in  the  educational  revival  it  has 
peculiar  opportunity.   WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE 
ENLARGEMENT  OF  ITS  PLANT  AN  ENDOWMENT  OF  $200,000  BE  SOUGHT  TO 
PLACE  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  UPON  AN  INDEPENDENT 
BASIS  FOR  THE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL  PROSECUTION  OF  THEIR  IMPORTANT  WORK. 
The  seminary  is  worthy  of  peculiar  care  because  of  its  relation 
to  the  training  of  the  Chinese  ministry  and  the  growth,  indepen- 
dence and  self-support  of  the  Chinese  churches. 

What  the  boys'  college  is  accomplishing  for  the  young 
men  of  this  field  the  Foochow  College  for  Girls  at  Ponasajig  is 
doing  for  the  young  women.   WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE  AT  PONASANG  BE  REGARDED  AS  ONE  INSTITUTION 
AND  THAT  AN  ENDOWMENT  OF  $100,000  BE  SOUGHT  FOR  THE  PERMANENT 
SUPPORT  OF  THEIR  JOINT  WORK. 

ING  flOK  STATION.   The  only  missionary  residence  at  Ing 
Hok  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  months  before  our  arrival  and  work 
had  been  begun  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  house  to  take  its 
place  upon  a  slightly  different  location  on  the  same  grounds.   A 
new  site  had  been  secured  for  a  woman's  house,  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary for  all  of  which  funds  were  in  hand  provided  by  the  W.  B. 
M.  I.  An  excellent  building  for  the  girls'  school  and  residence 
for  teachers  upon  a  compound  somewhat  removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
mission  plant  is  approaching  completion.   This  also  has  been  built 
with  funds  provided  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 

PAGODA  ANCHORAGE  AND  DIONG  LOH.   Diong  Loh  recently 
occupied  as  a  missionary  residence  is  a  part  of  the  Pagoda  Anchor- 
age Station,  distant  about  3  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
Anchorage.  Diong  Loh  is  a  walled  city  which  has  been  occupied  as 
an  out-station  of  Pagoda  Anchorage  for  many  years.  Within  the 
city  ground  has  recently  been  bought  for  a  new  church  building,  a 
missionary  residence  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary.  Dr.  Whitney, ^ 
the  medical  missionary  of  this  station,  has  heretofore  resided  at 
Pagoda  Anchorage  where  there  is  little  call  for  medical  work  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  physician  in  the  concession. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  mission,  nor  in  our  minds, 
that  the  medical  work  of  the  station  can  best  be  conducted  from 
Diong  Loh.   This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
station  girls'  school  has  been  transferred  to  Diong  Loh  and  now 
occupies  the  Abbie  B.  Child  memorial  building  outside  the  city. 

The  erection  of  the  girls'  school  at  Diong  Loh  with 
over  100  pupils  and  with  the  two  missionary  teachers  make  the 
residence  there  of  one  of  our  missionaries  imperative,  while  the 
presence  of  a  large  Chinese  population  with  no  access  to  a  phy- 
sician would  give  the  missionary  physician  a  large  field  of 
usefulness. 

WE  THEREFORE  RECOMICEND  THAT  $2500  BE  APPROPRIATED  FOR  A 
NEW  MISSIONARY  HOUSE  AT  DIONG  LOH  AND  THAT  MONEY  BE  SOUGHT  NOT  TO 
EXCEED  $3000  FOR  THE  ERECTION  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  A  HOSPITAL  AND 
DISPENSARY  THERE. 

Dr.  Whitney  has  been  occupying  at  Pagoda  Anchorage  a 
house  purchased  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hartwell  which  has  since 
been  rented  by  the  mission  as  a  residence  for  its  missionaries. 
When  the  new  residence  is  completed  at  Diong  Loh,  the  mission  will 
have  no  further  need  of  the  use  of  this  house  and  Miss  Emily  Hart- 
well  of  Foochow  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hartwell  of  New  York, 
both  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Hartwell,  have  been 
so  informed. 
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In  regard  to  Pagoda  Anchorage  we  can  see  that  for  the 
present  a  part  of  the  evangelistic  work  for  the  whole  station  can 
best  be  prosecuted  from  this  place  as  a  center  because  of  its 
relations  to  the  water-ways.  Mr.  Hubbard,  at  present  in  charge  of 
this  work,  occupies  a  house  well  located  and  owned  by  the  Board. 
There  is  also  a  building  and  some  Chinese  houses  also  favorably 
located,  purchased  by  the  Woman's  Board.   These  are  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  uses  of  the  woman's  station  classes  in  care  of 
Mrs.  Hubbard. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Board  has  no  need  for  increas- 
ing its  property  holdings  here,  and  in  view  of  the  increase  of 
foreign  population  and  interests  of  the  Anchorage,  it  may  become, 
in  the  near  future,  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Anchorage  should 
not  cease  to  be  a  residence  for  missionaries  and  the  work  of  the 
entire  station  be  conducted  from  Diong  Loh.   If  there  were  to 
be  but  one  male  missionary  in  the  station,  it  is  evident  to  us 
that  he  should  reside  at  Diong  Loh.  In  this  event,  WE  SHOULD 
RECOMMEND  that  the  work  of  the  station  be  continued  at  Diong  Loh 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  further  use  for  the  Board  property 
at  Pagoda  Anchorage.   In  the  development  of  foreign  commercial 
interest  at  the  Anchorage  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  property 
would  find  ready  sale. 

THE  ABBIE  B.  CHILD  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL.   This  school  is 
located  in  an  isolated  and  exposed  position,  outside  of  the  city 
of  Diong  Loh.   It  has  been  expensive  to  build  and  to  maintain  and 
is  without  proper  water  supply  and  has  as  yet  no  residence  for  its 
teachers.  Until  the  removal  of  the  medical  missionary  to  Diong 
Loh,  the  school  must  continue  to  be  operated,  as  it  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  past,  by  two  and  latterly  by  one  missionary  teacher 
whose  responsibility  in  this  remote  and  unprotected  situation 
seems  to  us  greater  than  ought  to  be  laid  upon  any  woman.   It 
seems  to  us  to  be  regretted,  that  this  school  was  thus  located 
without  due  correlation  of  its  plans  with  the  other  plans  of  the 
mission  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  this  station.   But 
since  so  much  money  has  been  expended  by  the  W.  B.  M.  upon  this 
plant,  and  since  it  is  expected  that  a  resident  missionary  will  be 
placed  in  the  city,  we  have  no  other  recommendation  to  make  than 
that  the  much-needed  residence  for  the  missionary  teachers  be 
built  and  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  the  W.  B.  M. 

REINFORCEMENTS.   The  evangelistic  work  of  this  mission 
has  made  marked  advances  during  the  last  few  years.   It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  mission  with  its  present  force,  adequately  to 
supervise  and  direct  this  work.   The  mission  asks  for  four  new 
ordained  missionaries  to  give  their  entire  time,  one  at  each 
station,  to  this  work.   It  should  be  noted  that  this  calls  for  a 
distinct  increase  of  the  mission  staff.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  enlargement  of  the  missionary  body  could  be  wisely  used,  but 
until  the  Prudential  Committee  sees  its  way  to  begin  a  general 
increase  in  its  missionary  forces  here  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
unable  to  recommend  that  this  request  bs  granted  in  full  but  WE  DO 
RECOMMEND  THAT  ONE  VACANCY  NOW  EXISTING  IN  THE  MISSION  BE  FILLED. 

While  the  mission  asks  for  ten  single  women  for  re- 
inforcement at  different  points,  we  wish  especially  to  call 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  at  Ing  Hok  and  to  ask 
the  W.  B.  M.  I.  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  some  one  for  this 
important  post. 

SOUTH  CHINA  MISSION.   This  mission  was  reopened  by  us 
in  1883  largely  with  a  view  to  work  with  and  among  Chinese 
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returned  from  the  United  States.   There  are  probably  more  Chinese 
from  the  Kwang  Tung  Province  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  together.  Many  are  returning  to  their  homes  after 
years  of  absence  in  the  United  States  with  more  or  less  money  and 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  things 
foreign.  Many  of  them  had  become  members  of  Christian  churches 
in  the  States  and  some  of  them  retain  that  membership.   These 
constitute  an  element  both  of  strength  and  of  weakness  to  the 
Chinese  churches.   On  the  one  hand  they  are  possessed  of  con- 
siderable initiative,  are  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
western  churches,  are  used  to  taking  responsibility  and  they  often 
have  some  money  to  carry  forward  their  enterprises  toward  self- 
support  ;  on  the  other  hand  they,  for  these  same  reasons,  find  it 
hard  to  unite  among  themselves  or  with  the  other  Chinese  and  to 
work  under  the  leadership  of  the  missionary.   Considerable  sums 
of  money  have  been  brought  into  the  field  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Chinese  Missionary  Society  with  headqiiarters  in  San  Francisco, 
and  invested  in  plants  for  schools  and  churches  and  in  income- 
yielding  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  is  applied  to  the  support 
of  several  pastors  and  preachers.  While  the  society  means  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  mission  yet  it  controls  its  own 
affairs.  We  found  instances  where  churches  or  societies  in 
America  were  contributing  directly  to  the  support  of  the  Chinese 
workers  in  this  field  who  were  responsible  neither  to  the  Chinese 
Missionary  Society  nor  to  the  missionaries,  and  who  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  were  accomplishing  practically  nothing.   The  situa- 
tion is  manifestly  complex  presenting  many  difficulties  and 
requiring  upon  the  part  of  our  missionaries  patience  and  discre- 
tion.  The  situation  would  be  greatly  relieved  and  the  work 
materially  strengthened  if  the  churches  and  individuals  at  hone, 
interested  in  Chinese  work,  would  in  every  instance  contribute 
through  either  the  Chinese  Missionary  Society  or  the  Board. 

The  work  of  this  mission  has  developed  more  rapidly 
than  was  anticipated  in  the  beginning.   The  field  developed  ex- 
tends to  the  west  of  Hong  Kong  and  into  Canton  and  includes  a 
population  of  some  1  1/2  millions  and  is  not  confined  to  Chinese 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  but  takes  its  place  side  by 
side  with  the  general  work  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  China. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the  Chinese  churches 
in  this  field  has  greated  a  demand  for  trained  Christian  teachers 
and  pastors  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.   In  our  opinion  the 
mission  should  turn  its  attention  to  the  training  of  these  men  now 
so  imperatively  needed.   In  order  that  they  may  do  this  without 
neglecting  the  care  of  the  churches  already  formed,  the  mission 
should  be  immediately  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  one  ordained 
man.   Because  of  the  importance  of  this  work  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT 
SUCH  REINFORCEMENT  BE  FOUND  AND  SENT  OUT  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

The  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
United  Brethren  missions  at  Canton  finding  themselves  in  prac- 
tically the  same  condition  with  our  own  mission  in  respect  of 
Chinese  workers,  had  already  entered  into  consultation  with  our 
mission  regarding  plans  for  a  lanion  theological  school  for  men  and 
a  Bible  training  school  for  women.   We  met  the  members  of  these 
three  missions  in  conference  and  together  decided  that  these  three 
missions  should  unite  in  the  work  of  training  native  Christian 
workers,  both  men  and  women,  while  at  the  same  time  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  in  the  same  work  the  co-operation  of  the 
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Presbyterians  at  Canton.   Our  mission  was  advised  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  plans  to  this  end  in  conjunction  with  the  two 
missions  named  upon  a  modest  scale,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
appropriations  to  the  mission  would  be  increased  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  such  a  school.   We  took  upon  ourselves  this 
responsibility  of  conferring  in  behalf  of  the  mission  with  Dr. 
Noyes,  the  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  School  at 
Canton  who  is  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  secretaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  upon  this  subject  and  to  secure  if  possible 
their  co-operation  in  a  plan  for  a  general  mission  theological 
seminary  at  Canton. 

Concerning  the  case  of  the  church  at  Yeung  Kong  where 
our  work  seemed  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  work  of  the 
American  Presbyterians  North,  we  held  a  conference  in  Shanghai 
with  two  Presbyterian  members  of  that  station  and  with  Dr.  Hager. 
Conference  was  also  held  later  with  the  members  of  our  South 
China  Mission.  Dr.  Hager  freely  conceded  that  his  opening  work 
in  Yeiong  Kong  under  the  circumstances  was  probably  a  mistake  and 
suggested  that  he  had  better  not  go  there  again.   It  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Nelson  should  look  after  whatever  interests  of  the 
Independent  Congregational  Church  at  Yeung  Kong  that  demanded 
attention  from  our  mission.   The  Presbyterians  had  already  stated 
th^t  such  an  arrangement  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  them. 

The  girls'  school  at  Canton  has  for  several  years  been 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  practically  alone.   The  school  has 
increased  in  numbers  and  holds  a  high  reputation  in  the  city  among 
all  classes.   Mrs.  Nelson  is  absent  in  the  United  States  and  the 
work  is  only  temporarily  provided  for. 

We  regard  this  ?/ork  of  great  imnortance  and  worthy  of 
ample  support.   WE  THEREFORE  RECOMMEND  THAT  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE 
TWO  SINGLE  WOMEN  BE  APPOINTED  AND  SENT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL,  AND  TO  HAVE 
PART  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  BIBLE  WOMEN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TWO 
OTHER  BOARDS . 

HOUSE  AT  HONG  KONG.   Immediately  upon  our  arrival,-  the 
attention  of  the  Deputation  was  called,  both  by  Dr.  Hager  and  by  a 
letter  from  the  committee  of  the  Chinese  Church,  to  questions 
relating  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  building  on  Ladder 
Street,  erected  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hager  and  since  occupied  as 
the  headquarters  of  our  work  in  Hong  Kong.   The  building  is' a 
four-story  brick  building  erected  upon  a  steep  hillside  upon  the 
border  of  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  city.   The  two  lower  stories 
are  occupied  wholly  by  the  Chinese  Church  with  the  exception  of 
one  room  in  the  basement  which  is  used  for  a  secondary  school 
subsidised  by  the  Hong  Kong  Government  and  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Hager.   The  third  story  is  rented  by  Dr.  Hager  to  a  Christian 
Chinese,  an  officer  in  the  church,  who  uses  the  entire  floor  for  a 
private  English  school  and  his  own  residence.   The  whole  of  the 
upper  floor  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Hager  as  a  residence  for  himself 
and  family.   This  building  with  the  site  upon  which  it  was  erected 
cost  about  $38,000,  Mexican.   These  fionds  were  contributed  in  part 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hagar,  or  were  raised  by  them  from  residents  in 
Hong  Kong  and  from  friends  of  the  work  in  America,  both  Chinese 
and  American,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
The  Prudential  Committee  never  appropriated  any  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Board  for  either  the  purchase  of  the  site  or  the 
erection  of  this  building.   The  site  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Hager 
and  the  deed  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  American  Board.  Dr.   Hager 
as  representative  of  the  American  Board  let  the  contract  and 
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supervised  the  construction  of  the  building,  he  paying  all  bills 
and  assuming  all  responsibilities. 

The  business  committee  of  the  American  Chinese  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Hong  Kong  called  upon  us  and  presented  a 
claim  that  the  building  by  right  belonged  to  them  and  requested 
that  they  be  given  possession  of  the  entire  propety.  After  the 
fullest  hearing  and  consideration  of  the  matter,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  Church  to  the  ownership 
of  the  property  rested  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situation 
and  that  to  turn  over  this  property  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Church  would  result,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  both  in  the 
loss  of  the  property  and  the  disruption  of  the  church. 

Before  leaving  Hong  Kong  we  wrote  the  committee  of 
the  church  a  letter  setting  forth  our  conviction  that  the  property 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  American  Board  but  is  held  for  the 
purposes  of  the  mission.  But  so  long  as  the  American  Chinese 
Congregational  Church  at  Hong  Kong  carries  on  its  work  in  harmony 
and  co-operation  with  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in 
South  China  and  so  long  as  it  does  the  legitimate  and  proper 
work  of  a  Christian  church,  so  long  it  shall  have  the  free  use  of 
the  lower  two  stories  of  the  mission  building  but  only  for  the 
proper  work  of  the  church.   The  church  is  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
repairs  upon  the  entire  building  while  the  mission  is  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  cost  of  insurance.   The  full  text  of  this  letter  of  the 
Deputation  to  the  Hong  Kong  Church  is  appended  to  this  report. 
The  present  debt  upon  this  building  is  $4539.38,  Mexican.   It  was 
suggested  by  the  Deputation  and  accepted  by  the  mission  that  the 
$500  gold  per  year  appropriated  by  the  American  Board  for  a 
residence  for  Dr.  Hager  and  the  income  received  annually  for  the 
rent  of  the  third  story  at  present  occupied  by  the  English  school 
be  used,  first,  to  meet  the  American  Board's  share  of  the  cost  of 
repairs  on  the  building,  second,  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance, 
and  third,  to  apply  all  surplus  of  these  funds  over  and  above 
these  said  charges,  each  year  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  ixntil 
it  is  extinguished. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
INSURANCE 

Only  at  the  ports  is  it  possible  to  insure  missionary 
buildings  in  foreign  companies  and  even  here  the  rates  are  high. 
In  the  interior  no  fire  insurance  companies  are  operating.   Nearly 
all  of  our  missionary  houses  are  built  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
with  tile  roofs  and  are  for  the  most  part  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  other  property.   Some  of  these  houses  have  cement 
floors  in  part  and  stone  or  brick  partition  walls  and  would  be 
considered  in  any  country  more  than  ordinarily  good  insurance 
risks.   The  history  of  our  work  in  China  shows  that  the  fire  loss 
has  been  comparatively  slight.  Buildings  put  up  in  recent  years 
are  much  safer  than  those  erected  at  the  beginning.   WE  RECOMMEND 
THEREFORE  THAT  THE  BOARD  CARRY  ITS  OWN  INSURANCE  UPON  ALL  OF, 
ITS  PROPERTY  IN  CHINA. 


AUDITING  ACCOUNTS 

WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  IT  BE  MADE  A  RULE  OF  THE  PRUDENTIAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  ALL  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA  THAT  STATION  TREASURERS' 
ACCOUNTS  BE  PROPERLY  AUDITED  BY  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  MISSIONS  TWICE  A 
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YEAR.   ALSO  WE  RECOMEND  THAT  ALL  ACCOUNTS  WITH  BUILDINGS  IN 
PROCESS  OF  ERECTION  SHALL  BE  PROPERLY  AUDITED  BEFORE  ACCEPTANCE 
BY  THE  MISSION  TREASURER. 

TREASURER'S  BILLS 

We  observed  that  the  bills  of  the  American  Board  to 
the  missions  were  made  payable  not  to  the  "Treasurer  of  the 
Mission"  but  to  the  individual  only.   We  would  simply  call  the 
attention  of  the  Prudential  Committee  to  this  fact  and  suggest 
that  hereafter  all  bills  be  made  out  to  "Mission  Treasurers" 
as  such. 

SAFEGUARDING  MISSION  TREASURERS 

Observations  in  China  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
treasurers  of  the  large  missions  have  more  power  and  opportunity 
to  compromise  the  Board  financially  than  has  the  treasurer  in 
Boston.   The  treasurer  in  Boston  is  under  bonds  and  requires  the 
vote  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  backing  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  order  to  transact  any  important  business.   On  the 
other  hand  the  treasurer  .of  the  mission  is  not  under  bonds  and 
requires  no  vote  of  his  mission  or  the  endorsement  of  any  member 
thereof  in  order  to  sell  drafts  or  to  draw  his  own  drafts  upon 
local  banks.   In  the  far  East  the  credit  of  the  American  Board  is 
such  that  a  mission  treasurer  could  draw  comparatively  large  sums  . 
from  various  local  banks  without  exciting  suspicion.   One  mission 
treasurer  told  us  that  in  a  single  day  he  could  thus  raise  over 
his  own  signature  alone  on  drafts  drawn  on  the  treasurer  at  Boston 
$100,000  in  gold  and  the  malfeasance  would  not  appear  until  the 
drafts  were  presented  in  Boston. 

WE  RECOMivIEND  THAT  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  GIVE  IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION  TO  THIS  SITUATION  AND  SUGGEST  THAT  NO  MISSION  TREASURER 
BE  EMPOWERED  TO  TRANSACT  BUSINESS  INVOLVING  CONSIDERABLE  SUMS  OF 
MONEY  WITHOUT  THE  SIGNATURE  OF  SOME  ONE  IN  THE  MISSION  DULY 
APPOINTED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 
PROPERTY  TITLES 

We  discovered  that  all  the  titles  to  properties  held 
or  occupied  by  the  American  Board  missions  in  China  are  not 
registered  in  a  manner  now  required  by  law.   In  the  new  conditions 
prevailing  in  China  the  proper  registration  of  all  titles  is 
increasingly  important.   In  view  of  the  seeming  urgency  in  a  few 
cases  in  both  the  North  China  and  the  Foochow  missions,  we  took 
the  responsibility  of  authorizing  the  missions  to  incur  the 
expense  of  securing  proper  titles  to  valuable  properties. 

WE  RECOMENd'tHAT  the  FOUR  MISSIONS  IN  CHINA  BE  AUTHOR- 
IZED TO  SECURE  AS  SPEEDILY  AS  POSSIBLE  THE  PROPER  STAMPING  AND 
RECORDING  OF  THE  TITLES  TO  ALL  MISSION  PROPERTIES,  NOT  NOW  SO 
STAMPED  AND  RECORDED. 

EXCEEDING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BUILDINGS 

We  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  missionaries'  houses  and 
in  putting  up  buildings  for  mission  work  had  been  exceeded. 
This  cannot  fail  to  give  the  impression  either  that  the  cost  of 
construction  was  not  properly  considered  in  advance  or  that  there 
had  been  too  sanguine  expectation  that  in  some  way  the  deficit 
incurred  would  be  provided  for.   This  state  of  things  has  led 
in  many  cases  to  serious  financial  embarrassment  upon  the  part 
of  individual  missionaries.   It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases 
the  Board  cannot  assume  any  responsibility  whatever  for  the 
indebtedness  incurred. 
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WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  ACCOMPANYING  EVERY  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
BUILDINGS,  A  STATEMENT  TO  THIS  EFFECT  BE  MADE  TO  THE  MISSION  AND 
BY  THE  MISSION  BE  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OR  THE  COMMITTEE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  MONEY. 

NEW  MISSIONARIES 

In  our  opinion  in  the  conditions  that  now  prevail  in 
China,  it  is  futile  to  send  there  any  missionaries  except  those 
who  give  promise  of  being  able  to  deal  with  the  extraordinary, 
complex,  and  difficult  situation  which  within  the  next  generation 
they  will  inevitably  be  compelled  to  face.   The  primary  quality 
beyond  that  of  deep  spiritual  insight  and  the  love  of  souls, 
will  be  capacity  for  leadership,  the  ability  to  inspire  the 
Chinese  and  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
support  and  advancement  of  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  own  land.   In  an  increasing  degree  the  contact  of  our 
missionaries  in  the  future  must  be  with  the  educated  classes  and 
with  those  in  authority.   In  order  to  be  of  the  largest  service 
to  the  Chinese  in  their  period  of  intellectual  awakening,  the 
Chistian  missionary  must  be  alert,  not  alone  spiritually  but 
also  intellectually.   In  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  work  they 
will  have  need  so  to  organize  their  activities  as  to  conserve 
their  own  intellectual  freshness  and  power  and  to  equip  them- 
selves for  the  largest  service.   In  selecting  missionaries  for 
China  these  facts  should  be  kept  prominently  before  us. 

OTHER  DEPUTATIONS 

As  we  have  reflected  upon  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  been  confronted  at  almost  every  point  in  the  visitation 
of  our  work  in  China,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  efficiency  of 
future  deputations  will  largely  depend  upon  the  recognition  upon 
the  part  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  purpose  for  which  a 
deputation  is  sent  and  the  selection  of  men  with  a  definite  view 
to  that  purpose.   It  is  evident  that  hitherto  ideas  upon  this 
subject  have  been  somewhat  vague.   Men  of  general  interest  in 
missions  may  indeed  bring  pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  missionaries 
and,  returning  to  the  homeland,  may  convey  something  of  their  own 
enthusiasm  to  the  churches  they  address,  but  they  can  add  nothing 
to  the  administrative  knowledge  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  missions,  neither  can  they  carry  to 
the  missions  that  expert  knowledge  of  the  sitioation  in  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  and  of  its  work  which  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
Committee  and  the  missions  into  close  and  sympathetic  relations. 

Thus,  in  our  judgment  there  should  be  definitely 
recognized  two  distinct  kinds  of  deputations,  both  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  each  to  have  a  separate  sphere  of  operation.   The  one 
represents  the  churches  and  visits  the  mission  fields  for  wide 
observations  and  in  order  to  secure  general  impressions  of  the 
work  in  its  scope  and  variety.   The  other  represents  the  executive 
officers  and  the  Prudential  Committee,  brings  to  the  task  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  detail  and  derives  from  its  labors  ma- 
terial for  the  guidance  of  the  administration  in  the  future, 
besides  seeking  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  must  ever  unite  the 
missionaries  in  the  field  with  the  responsible  representatives  of 
the  Board  at  home.  We  are  convinced  that  both  kinds  of  deputa- 
tions are  exceedingly  important  and  should  be  frequently  employed. 
But  we  are  also  confident  that  it  is  practically  futile  to  attempt 
to  combine  the  two  purposes  above  outlined  in  the  selection  and 
work  of  one  deputation. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Prudential  Committee  for  the 
confidence  imposed  in  us  in  the  appointment  to  this  responsible 
task  which  we  have  endeavored  to  perform  with  thoroughness.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  missionaries  for  their  hospitality  and  co- 
operation.  They  have  aided  us  in  every  way  in  their  power,  and 
at  times  with  much  cost  to  themselves  in  the  carrying  out  of  our 
plans.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the  mutual  iinderstanding  be- 
tween the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  and 
our  missions  in  China  has  been  increased. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  task  with  a  deepened 
sense  of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  our  missionaries  in  China 
and  of  the  fidelity  and  consecration  with  which  they  are  doing 
their  work.   We  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  difficulties  that 
confront  them  and  trust  we  ourselves  have  gained  an  insight  which 
will  enable  us  to  aid  them  more  efficiently  in  overcoming  these 
difficulties. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  work  which 
has  already  been  accomplished  and  the  wisdom  that  was  shown  by 
the  foiinders  of  our  institutions  and  the  pioneers  of  our  work 
in  this  land. 

We  are  convinced  that  China  as  a  mission  field  should 
command  the  special  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to-day 
because  of  its  vast  population,  its  developing  resources  and  its 
increasing  importance  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  because 
of  the  significance  of  the  present  moment  in  the  material,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  evolution  of  China  itself. 


Signed 


Edward  C.  Moore 
James  L.  Barton 


Completed  and  signed  at 

Lake  Baikal,  Siberia, 
Aug.  3,  1907 
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